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ABSTRACT 

To analyze and compare specific oral cbmmunicatioii 
behaviors of primary school pupils who score high on reading and 

language testswith those who score iow^ a study was conducted on 

apprpximatley 200 students who were classified as (1) high language, 
(2) high reading^ (3l low language^ or (4)_low reading according to 
their scores on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, Twelve 
students were then randomly selected from each of the four groups and 
videotaped interacting with a teacher and two other subjects of the 
study, three trained obse rv ers separately viewed the videotapes and 
recorded the subjects' communication behavior using the Rieke 
Coinmunication Model as the recording form. Data revealed that pupils 
who scored high on language and reading tests did not as a group 
exhibit significantly more nonverbal communications, vocalizations, 
or the use 6£ words^ phrases and sentences when compared to students 
who scored low on the same tests. In addition^ it was shown that they 
did not initiate communications or respond more frequently in class^ 
or ask significantly more questions. Directions for further research 
are suggested. In the meantime, the implications of this stud^ 
suggest that teachers should make use of instructional materials that 
foster interaction and questioning techniques by their students, and 
deliberately use questions that elicit high level responses. (CRH) 
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INITIATING ..AND BESPONDING COHBUNIGATIGN BEHAVieRS 0F 
PRIMARlf.PUPILS WHQ SCORE HIGH eQMPAREB TO THOSE 
WHO SCORE tew ON tANGbAGE AND READING TESTS 

Language is the cornerstone for comniunieation and is the primary 
basis for new learning in school. Inability to communicate hampers the 
jjbtehtial to cope with the most simple problems. The acquisition arid 
modification of lariguage is importarit, also, because a close relation- 
ship exists with iritelligerice, learning, and cognitive developent 
(Liebert, Poulos, and Straus* 1974). 

Chomsky (1§66) wrote that language communication provides the 
primary means of spontaneous expression of thought and feel i rig. Whbrf 
(1973) stated that every riormal humari, past infancy, can and does learn 
to talk. Language is related to thinking and thought depends upon 
logic, reasori, arid iririate humari capacities. Lariguage becomes an 
Importarit factor in rearing children because of its role in the trans- 
mission of culture. 

For cerituries, language has been viewed and studied in terms of 
grammar by analyzing the basic similarities between various languages 
(Chomsky, 1966; Hughes, 1971; Kitzhaber, Slbat, arid Kolba, 1974; Pei, 
1971; Whorf, 1973). Since the turn of the twentieth century, the study 
of language has expanded as the science of linguistics. Research, 
experimeritatibri, discoveries, arid arialyses have brought many new 
Insights into this field of study. Now separated from philosophy^ 
liriguistics is studied 1ri various fields: arithrbpblbgy, philosophy, 
sociology, psychology, and education. Application of this knowledge has 
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extended into etymology, foreign language, dialects, oratory, literatbrei 
grammar (traditional and transformatibhai ) ^ cbghitive development, sign 
language, spelling, phonics, phonetics, vocabulary developent^ reading 
cdniprehehsion, and speech development; 

The study of Idhguage has evolved from the 16th Century emphasis 
on comparison and description to an emphasis in recent years oh how a 
child learns language, the knowledge a child possesses about the 
language, and the child's use of language for edmmunicatien. Roger 
Shuy (1977), a linguist, categorized language as grammar, phonology, 
sociolinguistics, pragmatics, and the ethnography of speaking. Granwar 
has been defined as a description of how a language is constructed 
(Larkin, 1977). Phonology describes the rules which account for the 
predictable aspects of pronunciation, whether they relate to alternate 
forms of the same morpheme or to different phonetic forms that a given 
sound can take (Wolfram, 1977). Sociolinguistics explains language 
variations rather than language uhiversals. The concern is with 
language in a social context rather than in abstract representations, 
therefore possessing a high potential for application to other fields 
such as education, anthropology, sociology, and psychology (Shuy, 1977). 
Pragmatics refers to the relation between facts about the world and the 
language used to explain them (Griffin, 1977), and individual language 
use in social contexts (Bates, 1976). Ethnography of speaking is the 
study of language and speech in cultural and social contexts (Sherzer, 
1977). Morehead and Merehead (1976) proposed three linguistic 
variations: phonology, syntax and semantics, arid cognitive pragmatics. 
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In contrast to role dominated description of language, Muma 
(1978), a disciple of cognitive theory, viewed language as three inter- 
dependent systenis: cognitive, linguistic, arid commuriicatiori, with com- 
moriieatibri being the purpose of language. His emphasis was on the 
function, use, and communicative intent rather than knowledge of grammar 
or set of rules. Muma thought that the yburig child learns the native 
linguistic system- He raised the question whether the quality of a 
child's command of the cdmmuriicative system has been addressed by 
linguists. Ban the child use the language as differentiated from how 
much language does the child know. A child must be able to use 
lariguage efficiently arid coinnuriicate well. 

In recent years, the study of language has evolved into a new 
framtwork. Whether brie embraces Roger Shuy's (1977) pragmatics or 
John Muma's (1978) commuriicatiori systems, the trend is on the function 
of language communication and on its mastery arid utilizatibri. this is 
iri direct contrast to cerituries of emphasis bri the knowlege of syntax, 
lexicon, and phonetics. 

Until recently, the classroom teacher taught lariguage as the 
knowledge of the rules. Correctness of form and usage were emphasized. 
There has been a gradual change towards the newer views bf linguistics, 
cognitive furictloning, pragmatics, and communication systems. This 
trend is reflected in school textbbbks, iri leglslatibri bri lariguage arts 
arid bi-lirigual programs. 

There are* however^ few empirical studies to guide the classroom 
teacher iri curriculum plaririirig. The literature reflects theory, views, 
arid postulatioris. Much still needs to be discovered about language 
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study, communication, cognitive functidhihg arid development, ebmmuriica- 
tion systems, sdeidliriguisties, pragmatics, semantics, syntax, and even 
grammar, in a more current concept of the word. Questions arise cdri- . 
cerning applicability to curricula, such as, cbrrinu hi cation behaviors,' 
pupil assessment, program plahhihg and teaching techniques. Similarly, 
the relationship is being examined between langucige use or cdmmuriieatiori 
behaviors and academic achievement. 

What does the literature say to the classroom teacher regarding 
oral language communication arid the teaching of reading? How do the 
more recent trends affect teaching techniques and curricular choices? 
How can teachers identify and observe oral language skills? Gari such 
skills eriharice other learning programs? How do standardized reading and 
language tests, typically used in public elementary schools* compare 
with contnUriicatiori skills? Gari reading skills be predicted by analyzing 
oral language skills? 

the Problem 

In response to the recent questions raised by scholars, analyses 
are needed to determine the exterit to which primary pupils communicate 
orally in the classroom and how such skills relate to academic achieve- 
ment * as typically measured by standardized language arid *"eadirig tests. 
Ariswers to the following questions were sought: 

1. Do pupils who score high on lariguage arid readirig tests 
iriitiate cornnunicatidris arid respbrid more frequently in class, use more 
phrases and sentences, and ask more questions, when compared to students 
who score low on the same tests? 
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2. Do pupils who score high on language and reading tests 
demonstrate initiating-respbhding profiles in the mediah (40% to 60%) 
range, while students who score low on the same tests show unbalanced 
profiles (above or bislbw the balanced profile)? 

3. Do pupils who score high on language and reading tests 
exhibit significantly more non-verbal communications, Vocal izations, use 
of words, use of phrases, and use of sentences, when ccTipared to 
students who score low on the same tests? 

4. Do pupils who score high oh language and reading tests ask 
significantly more questions ih class, when compared to students who 
score low on the same tests? 

These questions formed the Bases for the four null hypotheses ih 
this study. 

Purpose of the Study 

Few empirical studies are found in educatidhal guidelines which 
address or reflect the newer trends in the study and teaching of 
language. Analyses were needed to determine the extent to which primary 
pupils used oral language communicatioh skills and their level of 
interaction. Also needed were comparisons of oral language functioning 
and academic achievement ih the language arts. The purpose of this 
investigatiQfl-was^ to analy ze and co mpare specific or al xommuriicatiw 
behaviors of primary pupils who scorehigh on reading and language tests 
with those who score 1ow > Analyses were made to determine the extent to 
which primary pupils used oral language communication skills ih a 
simulated classroom setting and how such use related to academic 
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achievement as typically measured by standardized language and reading 
tests. 

Definitidh of Terms 

The following terms are defined according to their use in the 
investigation: 

1- Balanced eomro uni cation Pr afile : Communication behavior 
scoring within the median (40% to 59%) range aeeordihg to 
ah Observer's tallies. 

2. Unbalanced Communication Profile : Cdmmuhicatibn behavior 
scoring Outside the median (40% to 60%) range according 
to ah observer's tallies. 

3. Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) : A standardized 
test utilized to measure school achievement including 
reading and language (CTB/McGraw Hill, 1974). 

4. Coirniunication Behavior : Verbal and non-verbal behaviors 
which can (1) be observed in a child, (2) be divided into 
two major categories of initiating and responding behaviors, 
and (3) be tallied oh the Ri.eke eommunication Model (Hayden 
& Belaney, 1975; Hayden & Rieke, 1975; Rieke, 1974). 

5. Developmental Language Acquisitidh Seduehce : The observed 
stages Of the development of lahguagt: non-verbal CDmmuni- 
catiohs, vocalizations, use of words ^ Use of phrases, use 
of sentences, and use of questions, ihcludihg non-responses. 

5. HighJ^ ann u age Pupils : Subjects who scored stanines 7, 8* 
and 9 on the CTBS Language test. 
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7- Low Lariqdaqe Pdpjls- i Subjects who scored stanines 1* 2* and 

3 on the CTBS Language Test. 
8. High Reading Pupils : Subjects who scored stanines 7, 8, and 

9 en the eiBS Reading Test. 
9- Low-Reading Pupils : Subjects who scored stanines 1, 2, and 

3 on the GTBS Reading Test; 

10- Initiati hq Behavior : Any observable initiating behavior 
which Occurs spQritaneoHsly without anything having been said 
or done to get the child to do or say anything. 

11- Responding Sehavisr : Any observable responding behavior 
which is elicited from the child^ usually preceded by an 
event or question. 

12. the Rieke Eortmurti cat ion Model : A model developed at the 
Communication Preschool in the Experimental Education Unit 
at the University of Washington, Seattle, under the 
direction of Mrs. Jane Rieke (Hayden & Rieke, 1975). (See 
Table 1.) ' 

Methods and Proce du^pes 

The basic design of this study can best be described as a 
comparison of specific oral comnunication behaviors of primary pupils 
who scored high on reading and language tests with those who scored low. 
Analyses were made to determine the extent to which primary pupils used 
oral language communication skills in a simulated classroom setting arid 
how such use related to academic achievemerit, as typically measured by 
standardized reading arid lariguage tests. 

9 
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TABLE i 

THE RIEKE GQWIUNieATIBN MODEL 



I NITIATIN & 

/~~r — \ 

No Sometimes Yes 



Non-Verbals 



Vocals 



Words 



Pnrases 



Sentences 



Questions 



total No. Initidtidhs 
% of Initiations — 

Total No. Responses 

% of Respbnses_ 

Total I & R 




RESPONDING 

\ 

No Sometimes Yes Non-Responses 

/ 

_ No. 5f 
Non-Verbal s / 



Vocals 



Words 



Phrases 



Sentences 



Can be understood 

Is loud enough 

Is too loud 



Is appropriate- 
Other 



*Mrs. Jane Riekes Communication Preschool ^ Experimental Education Unit^ 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, 1975. 
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The BTBS standardized test was utilized as the measurement of 
reading and language academic achievement- The Rieke Coitimuriicatidn 
Model served as the observation instrument for communication behaviors 
exhibited in class. 

An entire primary pupil pdpulatidh (apprdximately 209 students) 
was administered the ETBS Reading and Language Tests. Four categories 
of pupils were identified: high language , high reading , low language, 
and low reading . Twelve students were randomly selected (stratified, 
randomized sampling with no replacernent) from each df the four grdups* 
These forty-eight students served as the subjects of this study. Each 
subject was then videotaped interacting with a teacher and twd dther 
subjects df this study. A trained observer used the Rieke Cbmmunieation 
Model as the recording form or observation instrument. The observer 
recorded each of the 48 subjects' communicatidn behavidrs dri the video- 
tapes. Two other trained observers served as ^'second judges'' to verify 
rater-reliability (which was very high for purposes of this study). 
Application df the apprdpriate statistical analyses were completed dn the 
data. The raw scores (frequencies) were converted into percentage scores. 
Then the Kruskal-Wall is Test, an Analysis df Variance by Ranks (McCall , 
1975; Bonbver, 1971), was applied to test the hypotheses. This test is 
appropriate when there are several random samples ^ when hypothesis testing 
involves means, and when ordinal observations are involved. All three df 
these conditions prevailed in this study. 

the Pearsdn chi square test, a ndh-parametric technique and test 
on independent sample (McGall, 1975), was also applied. The purpose of 
the use of this statistic was to compare independent and random samples 
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of bbsefvations in terms of their similarity with whieh the bbservations 
were distributed among several discrete and mutually exclusive categories 

The Kruskal-Wallis, an Analysis of Variance by Ranks ^ and ehi 
square analysis were completed to answer the four questions and to test 
the four null hypotheses; 

Results 

Analyses of the data indicated that predictions of specific 
communicatiorj behaviors cannot be made, based on the reading and language 
stanine standardized test scores, utilizing the Rieke COirmunicatioh Model 
(dependent variable) as a measure of ebtnmunieatioh behavors and the 
ETBS test data (independent variables) as measures of reading and lang- 
uage skills. Regardless of how the subjects of this study scored on the 
CTBS Reading and Language Tests, the subjects demonstrated comparable 
eommunieati bh behavibrs. The distributions were similar. Data from the 
application of the Rieke Comniuni cation Model did hot differentiate 
between the four types of categbrized pupils, and there were no statis- 
tically significant differences in corttnuni cation behaviors. Ah uhderlyirig 
assumption of this investigation that the Rieke Communication Model would 
differentiate was not substantiated or supported. The model may hot be 
sensitive enough to measure the complexity of language commuhicatibn 
behaviors of elementary schbol-aged students, while it is sensitive and 
appropriate for the preschoolers, the results, however, may be explained 
by the possibility that the subjects perf brined equally and the Rieke 
Cbmmuhication Model accurately reported the similar results. Another 
possible explanation deals with the observation situation. The subjects 
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were interviewed in a pu11-out situation, as opposed to an in-classroom 
setting. Additionally, pupils were aware of the videotape equipment^ 
and, although they did not appear concerned, the effects are unknown. 

Eoncl^dsjogs 

Thus, the following conclusions can be made regarding the 48 
subjects of this study: 

1. Pupils who scored high on language and reading tests did hot, 
as a group, initiate communications or respond more frequently in class, 
when compared to students who scored low bh the same tests. Additionally, 
pupils who scored high on reading and language tests did not, as a group, 
exhibit higher levels of communication behaviors by more frequently using 
more phrases and sentences, and asking more questions, when compared to 
students who scored low on the same tests. As a group, the 48 subjects 
responded upwards to 74% of the time, while initiating communications 
upwards to 26% of the time. 

2. Pupils who scored high oh language and reading tests did not, 
as a group, demonstrate ihitiatihg-respondihg profiles in the median 
(40';^ to 50%) range, and students who scored low on the same tests did 
not, as a group, show unbalanced profiles (above or below the balanced 
profile range). , 

3. Pupils who scored high on language and reading tests did not, 
as a group, exhibit significantly more non-verbal cbimnuhieatioris, 

vocal izationSi Use of words, use of phrases, and use of sentences, when 
compared to students who scored low on the same tests. 

IS 
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4. Pupils who scored high Oh language and reading tests did not, 
as a groups ask sighifieantly more questions in class when compared to 
students who scored low on the same tests. (In fact* students asked few 
questions, if any . ) 

The results of this study ^Jo not indicate that the measures, the 
CTBS Reading Test, the CTBS Language Test, and the Rieke eoiiimuhication 
Model, measure the same aspects of language communication. The CTBS 
tests did differentiate between the four categories of pupils ( high 
language , high reading , low language , and low reading ), while the Rieke 
ebmmuhi cation Model did not; however, one cannot assume that the model 
did not validly and reliably measure communication skills. 0ne explana- 
tion of the results is that all of the subjects of this study, regardless 
of how they scored on the CTBS tests, did indeed have commuhieatibri skill 
needs Or deficits. Analyses of the data indicate that both high and low 
scoring pupils demonstrated similar communication behaviors, as measured 
by the model. These results could indicate that little or insufficient 
meariirigful interactions occurred in the interview situations, with few 
pupils being active participants. 

JjD plications of this St udy 

This study, although not directly focused in the field of reading, 
does have implications to reading. It addresses several questions 
important to the elementary classroom teacher, such as the following: 

What does literature say to the classroom teacher regarding oral 
language coiwnuhicatibh and the teaching of reading? How do the more 
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recent trends affect teaching techniques and curricula choices? How 
can teachers identify arid observe oral language skills? Gari such skills 
enhance other learning programs? What are the relationships between 
and among listening^ speaking* arid readirig? How do staridardized readirig 
and language tests, typically used in public elementary schools, compare 
with oral language skills? And, ultimately, can reading skills be 
predicted by arialyzirig oral language skills, arid vice versa? 

This study attempted to shed some light and subsequently raised 
several, questions for future research. 

Future studies might investigate the quality arid apprbpriateriess 
of the questions asked by students, the manner in which questions are 
asked/contribute to the student's fund of knowledge arid facilitate 
learning. (Questions should be appropriate to the topic and not 
extrariedus.) Arialyses of the erivirorimerits to detehnirie which more 
effectively encourage pupils to interact, to initiate cbrmiuriicatioris, to 
ask questions i to fully utilize effective cOffliTiUni cation skills, are 
recommended. Further, if students are "trained" to ask questibris arid to 
initiate communication, can they generalize these communication behaviors 
so that creative, self-direction occurs? Future arialyses are recommended. 

Meanwhile, the teacher can plari the iristructiorial program to 
encourage numerous and frequent opportunities to develop and enhance oral 
language cbmmuriicatibri skills, Studerits need to obtain a balance betweeri 
initiating and responding behaviors, to utilize expressive and receptive 
edmmuriieatidri skills, for effective life-skills iri our society. 

There are several teaching techriiques that lend themselves to 
increased teacher-pupil interaction and questioning by students, such as 
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the inquiry apprdaehi the scientific method, and exploration of instruc- 
tional materials, and the classroom teacher can make use 3f techniques 
and program materials that foster interaction and questioning techniques. 

Additionally, the teacher can encourage pupils to utilize complete 
sentences when speaking in the learning situations or whenever formal 
language (Standard English) is indicated. The teacher can allow time in 
the school day, on an on-going basis, for the students to use and 
manipulate language in self-directed, creative ways, orally, in writing, 
arid iri reading. 

The role of the teacher needs to be deliberately directed in 
eliciting higher level responses. For example, the interviewer in this 
study asked 5 "Have you ever had peaches before?" This type of question 
typically elicits low level responses, for example a yes or no response, 
or little interaction. 

Finally, eommunieatioh models may be more appropriately used with 
the preschool child, as opposed to the elementary school child. Possibly 
more advanced practical models can be developed, to measure and assess 
the language eommunieatioh behaviors of elementary school children. 
Elementary school pupils should have the abilities and potentials to 
utilize effective receptive and expr'essive skills, to maximize comnurii- 
eative effectiveness. Any investigation to shed light on these processes 
would be a welcome addition to language instruction. 
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